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The “Indian problem” has been with us for a hundred years — and has it been solved 
or compounded? The Indian problem is a problem of Indians or so the official line runs. 
The efforts of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development only too 
frequently smack of well intentioned incompetence. But ‘there is more to it than that. 
The Department wants to go out of business. It is not idealism that prompts this thought 
— it is realism. EVERY OTHER OPTION FOR DEALING WITH CANADA'S INDIANS 
HAS BEEN EXHAUSTED — EXCEPT COMMON SENSE AND HUMANITY. 





WHAT'S The POVERTY PROBLEM? 
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About three years ago, the Canadian government declared 
War on Poverty. It all seems a long time ago that the caviar 
and the scotch were consumed at a meeting held in Ottawa. 
3chind closed doors and under a mobile “symbolizing po- 
verty”, the chatter went endlessly on as the names gather- 
ed to debate the problem. 


In the first early flush of enthusiasm, it seemed as if a few 
slogans, a little bit of goodwill and some voluntary help was 
all that was needed. Like so many official Canadian actions 
in the social field, there was a quaint Victorian air about 
_ things. The blithe belief in progress, the idea that a problem 
could be committee-ed out of existence, the myth of the cen- 
tral place of the middle class and its ability to do all things 
for all people, the belief that the central government had 
powers which enabled it to solve problems without referr- 
ing to anyone — all these have emerged over the past few 
years as substitutes for a realistic search for answers to the 
problem of poverty. “The Company of Young Canadians 
believes in social change’, or so reads the publicity — as 
if social change was something that could not happen with- 
out their approval and support. The National Film Board 
series, Challenge for Change, aimed at acting as a catalyst 
for change to serve those involved in social problems, has 
resulted in thousands and thousands of feet of film of In- 
dians, negroes, and poor people talking and talking and 
talking. The Churches have held conferences on poverty 
and these have featured people talking and talking and 
talking. 


Whatever else has “developed” in this phoney war, three 
things have increased by leaps and bounds — enthusiasm 
for defeating poverty, an increase in bureaucracies charged 
with dealing with people problems, and the numbers of the 
poor. This has been due to a number of factors — inflation 
has played a part, and numbers of people who figured they 
were getting along pretty well have now been told that they 
are “poor” by “Canadian” standards. They have seen figures 
of the Gross National Product of Canada that puts this na- 
tion near the top of the world’s affluent countries on a 
per capita income basis. One question that has yet to be 
answered is — what happens to all that money? The Gross 


Territorial Product of the Northwest Territories has increas-* 


ed by over $100 million dollars over the last three years 
due to the output from the Pine Point mine. But it would 
be naive to assume that all that money stayed in the coun- 
try; the profit, amounting to about $90,000,000 has gone to 
a number of shareholders who may not even be residents of 
Canada. 


Discussing problems like that of course may “rock the boat”. 
It is far safer to tackle the situation through a committee. 
And, of course, this is being done. The Senate Committee on 
Poverty is the latest mass attack on the poor. To the idea- 
lists, this committee will provide a free and frank forum for 
a vital public discussion of this pressing problem. To the 
realists, the committee looks like another method of subs- 
tituting words for action. Maybe over the eighteen months 
that the Committee is scheduled to sit, the poverty problem 
will solve itself. A steady parade of witnesses will pass be- 
fore the committee, each with their own panacea for de- 
feating the problem of poverty. It is possible to forecast what 
most groups will say, for most of the professional big guns 
in the poverty war have already opened fire and said all 
they have to say in the media. 

Here is an advanced preview of what the Committee will 
probably hear: 


The Economic Council of Canada: 
“While we know a great deal about poverty, we 
still do not know how to measure it accurately. We 


need more information and more research on po- 
verty. The Council is very concerned about poverty. 
We must increase the Gross National Product, 
stabilize the economy (while maintaining a normal 
growth rate) and keep inflationary trends in check.” 


The Company of Young Canadians: 
“We have had first hand knowledge of poverty. 
Poverty is caused by poor people. We must help 
people to help themselves.”’ 


(The Committee hearing should be as good a time as any 
to find out what the policy of the CYC is, as distinguished 
from the individual actions and achievements of volunteers.) 


The Canadian Welfare Cauncil: 
“We must have the Guaranteed Annual Income for 
all poor people. Every poor family must have its 
own public housing unit and its own social worker. 
We need more social workers. Social workers’ sala- 
ries are too low.” 


Any business representative: 
“Business has a role to play in defeating poverty. 
Considerable progress has already been made by 
private companies investing money in poor people 
and poor areas — in the United States, that is.” 


Any labor representative: 


“Labor has a role to play in defeating poverty. 
Considerable progress has already been made by 
labor unions in poor areas -— in the United States, 
that is. The Canadian Labor Congress has already 
“gone a considerable distance in solving the Indian 
problem in Canada. In Ontario, The Canadian La- 
bour Congress actually appointed an ombudsman 
for the Indians.” 


Any social scientist: 


“We need an improved model of our social structure 
so that we can determine where inputs can be put 
in, to obtain maximum feasible elimination of in- 
adequate maldistribution of socio-economic resour- 
ces: 


Any consultant: 


“We need more consultants to solve the problems of 
poverty.” 


A women’s group: 


“We feel that we have defeated poverty already. 
Only last week our club sent fifteen boxes of old 
clothes to an Indian reserve.” 


The churches will appear; of course. Some of the more 
fundamentalist sects may have problems, since it says in 
the Bible “The poor we shall always have with us.” 


And no doubt the “token poor” will be asked to appear. 
Suitably overawed and shy, or belligerent. and aggressive, 
the poor will speak their piece. But what will their words 
mean besides the mass of testimony from the “experts”? 


The world is a tragedy for those who feel and a comedy 
for thosé who think and poised between the two extremes, 
Canada swings back and forth from bathos to pathos. The 
goodwill, the enthusiasm, the genuine desire to change, the 
idealism — all are there. But they are coupled with a ter- 
rible innocence about the way the world works. The Com- 
mittee will doubtless ensure that the hearings are “impar- 
tial”, “objective” and “non-political”. The Senate Commit- 
tee will not allow its hearing to be used as a political plat- 
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form. Poverty in Canada is obviously a problem of the poor. 
Nothing is so comforting as the belief that poverty is some- 
one else’s problem, and not yours. Nothing is so reassuring 
as the thought that poverty has little to do with politics, 
in the sense that politics means the way that men see their 
worlds, and their possibilities and limitations. Nothing is so 
desirable in our mechanical age as the belief that one simple 
solution or “breakthrough” (like fiddling the GNP, or in- 
troducing the Guaranteed Annual Wage) will end all prob- 
lems, for all times. There is one possible overall solution for 
the problem of poverty in Canada — make all the poor sena- 
tors. 


There still seems to be a lack of understanding of the fact 
that people are poor because they don’t have any money. 
Among young people aged 16 to 19 in Ottawa there is a 
high crime rate. These young people are simply “broke” — 
a mark of shame in our consumer society and a plain in- 
convenience for young people who need a few dollars in 
their pockets so they can do what they want, rather than 
doing what others want them to do. So the young people 
steal, push drugs, and break and enter. These young people 
are lost between two worlds. They genuinely wish to be 
useful members of society. But the education they receive 
seems either irrelevant or boring, the labour market does 
not want them, and the government’s manpower programmes 
seem to ignore their existence. Little wonder that they see 
the world as hostile and ‘‘spooky”. 


The general approach to poverty problems in Canada seems 
to have foundered when it ran into real people. Enthusiasm 
about solving the problems of poverty turns to panic when 
the real problems of poor people appear, and it becomes a 
matter of changing priorities and nice, stable categories. 
Defeating poverty as an abstract, statistical state is one 
thing. Working with poor people in a realistic manner is 
another matter. And if money and power come into the 
picture, the “liberals” get very up-tight. Locked into their 
nineteenth century mode of thought, with the belief that 
there is a fixed cake of resources, the liberals panic at the 
idea that others may take some of the cake away from them. 


Poverty is not simply a problem of poor people. It is a 
national problem. Canada’s per capita income pattern indi- 
cates that there is enough money to give everyone a rea- 
sonable income. The strategy for dealing with poverty comes 
down to two things, firstly redistributing money and power 
so that everyone gets a fair share. This is the “socialist” 
way, brought about by fiscal means. This approach is what 
passes for liberal fiscal policy at this time. A Canadian 
liberal is one who believes in the beneficent power of the 
state to solve all problems rationally, while believing that 
he is the best judge of what the “national” problem is and 
what his own problems are. The state exists to solve the 
problems of other people — not those of the middle class 
who can take care of their own. 


The other strategy hinges on finding new sources of money 
and .power and devising methods of getting them quickly 
to people lacking money and power. This means helping 
people to identify opportunity structures where, within a 
realistic framework, they can get access to money and 
power. This is the tough bit — creating conditions for ex- 
cellence and individual and group achievement in an era 
and a country that believes in a levelling egalitarianism. 
Between the special privilege position of the conservatives, 
and the levelling tendencies of the socialists, most people 
in Britain are getting squeezed into difficult positions. 


The problem of poverty in Canada will, in due course, have 
to move away from a simple search for panaceas and gim- 
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micks and become a serious enquiry into the limits of the 
possible at the local, regional and national levels. The 
whole discussion must move from an emotional and _ per- 
sonal basis to a rational and empirical search for oppor- 
tunities that are meaningful for real people. Instead of 
talking to people and finding out how they view their life 
opportunities, and seeking ways to animate them to do some- 
thing that is realistic in their own terms, in Canada we 
have preferred to make decisions behind closed doors about 
how we can make the poor more middle class and “reliable” 
in their ways. Instead of talking about adequate medical 
care for all under existing programmes, we talk about 
Medicare. Instead of deciding that certain parts of Canada 
should be abandoned (because they offered only a marginal 
life at best, even when settled), the government has formed 
a Department of Regional Economic Expansion. (Call a De- 
partment “regional expansion” and things are bound to 
expand — especially the departmental staff.) Canadians rely 
on: quantities — more welfare (Bismarck said that welfare 
is the true conservatism), more people in the helping pro- 
fessions (the majority of social workers are still trained in 
case work, their methods based on Freudian psychology.) 
They rely on all-powerful, all-wise governments be they 
federal, provincial or municipal and on the creation of new 
institutions like ‘‘newstart programmes” which spring up 
like weeds and quickly become bureaucratized. One of these 
has spent eighteen months in “action research”. This new 
and handy catch-all for avoiding action and collecting data 
and information by the bushel and passing it off as re- 
search seems to be increasing in Canada. One favorite dodge 
is to create a joint federal-provincial body. These program- 
mes escape scrutiny on the floor of the House of Commons. 
The Indians have long learned that when a real problem 
appears, the federal government claims it is a provincial 
responsibility and vice versa. These new federal-provincial 
arrangements are alleged to be joint cost-share approaches 
to problems; they might also be called joint action-evading 
approaches. 


As we slowly sink in a welter of words, it becomes obvious 
that is is more comfortable and much easier to discuss to- 
pics that escape easy definition (human rights is a favourite 
theme these days) and to wander in an abstract world where 
committees and conferences discuss problems with a Kafka- 
like sense of unreality than it is to face the real problems 
of poverty, and move into significant action. It is refreshing 
to come across a statement like that of Mr. Isaac Beaulieu, 
Secretary Treasurer of the Manitoba Indian Brotherhood: 
“Experimental projects. Gentlemen, for one hun- 
dred years we have been here and you are still 
running experiments ... It is time that you recog- 
nized certain things about the Indian organizations. 
It is that we have expertise ...I think most Indians 
have a Ph.D. in Sociology by now because they seem 
to provide all the answers to theses on us.”! 


1. Standing Committee on Indian Affairs and Northern Development. Min- 
utes of Proceeding and Evidence. No. 8 Tuesday, Dec. 3, 1968. p. 168. 


The “Indian problem” has been with us for a hundred years 
— and has it been solved or compounded? The Indian pro- 
blem is a problem of Indians or so the official line runs. The 
efforts of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development only too frequently smack of well intentioned 
incompetence. But there is more to it than that. The Depart- 
ment wants to go out of business. It is not idealism that 
prompts this thought — it is realism. EVERY OTHER OP- 
TION FOR DEALING WITH CANADA‘S INDIANS HAS BEEN 
EXHAUSTED — EXCEPT COMMON SENSE AND HUMAN- 
ITY. I think the Department has realized this. They have also 
realized that their own sanity and humanity is imperilled. 
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Governments era do not innovate they merely 
maintain. And in a changing world, where everything is 
confused, merely maintaining becomes a stressful pursuit. 
The daily drudgery docs not seem enough and the perils 
of new ventures are avoided. There is no risk — and no 


romance, no striving, so no achieving, no mistakes, and so 
no learning. The snail’s pace of getting money and power 
down to Indians satisfies neither the Indians nor those in 
government. When we put money into concrete — a had- 
some new building, or a few miles of road, the results of 
the expenditure are easy to see. 


. But money will have to be invested in people if anything 

is to be done about poverty. All the talk about roads, re- 
gional development, social welfare programmes and _ dis- 
guised forms of doles should not blind anyone to the need 
to create conditions among poor people that enable them to 
live in dignity and not in continual dependency. How people 
spend any money they get is their own damned business 
-In our narrow, anal, middle class welfare state of mind, we 
forget that no one seeks charity but all demand justice. 
The accounting mentality that concerns itself with how go- 
vernment money is spent, and not what is done with it 
achieved some sort of a triumph in the German concentra- 
tion camps. They were most efficiently and economically 
run, and contractors competed by tender on various devices 
for exterminating people. The means were efficient, but 
the ends were monstrous. 


In Canada, means and ends seem to have come apart. We 
seem prepared to do anything to defeat poverty except give 
money and power to poor people. And the bureaucracies for 
dealing with people grow daily, slowing down the possibi- 
lities for action, depersonalizing and rendering “objective” 
a human process, claiming they are a political means to 
approach political problems. Innovation and change will be 
needed if the life opportunities of low income people are 
not to be limited. But bureaucracies are not noted for in- 
novating, experimenting and taking risks. 


In nooks and crannies throughout Canada, too busy to write 
reports or appear before committees, small groups of people 
do what they can. It is strictly a finger in the dyke tech- 


nique. And it looks as if the water is coming over the top,’ 


as the level of discontent rises. There are some hopeful 
signs. For one thing, there is an increasing indication that 
people of all outlooks are getting fed up with being mucked 
about by experts and the government. “Experts should be 
on tap and not on top” and many a group is finding that 
they make fewer mistakes than those who flaunt their pro- 
fessional qualifications. Somehow the people who talk of 
“human engineering”, “human resources” ‘systems analysis”, 
“econometrics” and other “in” phrases seem to lack the 
human sensitivity to deal with people; they tend to see 
people as “objects” only. 
In Canada, it is almost as if, because the governments have 
lagged, the people are having a “prise de conscience” and 
are beginning to do small but valid things that help to con- 
trol and to bring about meaningful change. In the scientific 
era, it is becoming understood that the world, after all, is 
not a random place, that there is meaning and beauty under 
all the seeming disorder. 


In the United States, the War on Poverty seems to have run 
into a series of blind alleys. There have been some excellent 
programmes, but there has also been a lot of fumbling. The 
American idealism, coupled with the tremendous mechanical 
‘drive of that nation, has resulted in “too much, too soon”. 
The United States serves as a Distant Early Warning Line for 
Canada, from which we can pick up messages of importance 
and interest to us. 






One of these messages has slipped across the border, and 
has enormous implications for Canada. While most Canadians 
have talked about poverty and the need for leadership among 
the poor,’ the Americans have gone ahead and done some- 
thing about poverty in Canada. A couple of years ago the 
Ford Foundation went into a direct action programme, putt- 
ing their name where their money used to go. They estab- 
lished three leadership development programmes. One pro- 
gramme has moved into Canada — by invitation, it must be 
pointed out. At least two Canadian leadership fellows have 
been selected in New Brunswick; we have been visited by 
both. Ford is investing about $15,000 in each person — for 
travel, allowances, etc. They expect these people to spend 
a year discovering and developing their potential. Ford is 
avoiding the Rhodes Scholar syndrome whereby potential 
leaders are identified and supported in such a way that they 
will always be trapped in a form of psychic bondage. One 
Ford fellow has a Grade 8 education. This programme is a 
high-cost, high risk venture aimed at human development. 
Again, the Americans have taken an initiative while we are 
still wondering what to do in Canada. 


And what are we doing in Canada? 
Well, there is this Senate Committee on poverty ..... 


For the Sake of Controversy... Cont’d from Page 23 


' present period cannot but impress many, even in the upper 


echelons of administration. Yet, as wrote Daniel Bernet, 
sociologist, in 1966, ‘the genius of the whiteman has been 
to put an end to the tragic immobilism of many peoples 
of the world, through an unceasing questioning of values 
apparently eternal. Western civilization is primarily a state 
of mind and a way to be present to the world,” he writes. 
By its very success, the West has proved that it is impossible 
to remain in the direction of progress by despising western 
thought and simply copying western technology. Wherever 
he may be, the man who does not understand this has a 
very gloomy future. 


The current tensions may lead to erroneous and dangerous 
decisions. On the part of the whiteman, one of these mistakes 
would be to legislate in favor of the ‘‘citizen-plus” status 
in favor of a small number of contemporary Canadians. 
This undertaking, if it is brought to its logical conclusion, 
would set up within Canada a particular society; _— 


—separate and different ethnically, linguistically, 
culturally, etc. 

—drawing the best from Western thought and tech- 
nology while at the same time hanging on to a 
few ancient traditions 

—endowed with rights, exemptions and privileges 
superior to those of the average citizen. 


In other words, in rather short time, there would be con- 
solidated the principle of a privileged minority giving 
birth to a society which, provided its rate of natural increase 
carries on, could claim social and territorial privileges 
indefinitely. 

To accept even in theory the principle of such a 
cleavage between the various ethnic groups that make up 
Canada is not only contrary to the traditional belief of 
equality before the law but also to appendix IV of the 
United Nations International Convention for the elimination 
of all kinds of racial discrimination. It would also mean 
the heavy responsibility, in the eyes of posterity, of having 
legalized a factor of permanent imbalance whose shock- 
waves nobody could predict with certainty. 
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